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INTRODUCTION 


School    improvement   councils   in    Massachusetts   have   been 
extraordinarily   effective   in   increasing   the   resources   of  schools, 
addressing   critical   educational   issues,   and   uplifting   the   climate   for 
learning   in   their   buildings.      By   involving   parents,   teachers,   students, 
and   community   members   in   their   planning   and   decision   making, 
councils  have  expanded  the  ability  of  schools  to  meet  the  challenges 
of  education  in   the   1980s. 


A  major  factor  in  the  success  of  councils  has  been  their  ability  to 
respond  to  the  individual  needs  and  aspirations  of  their  local   school 
population.      Through   diverse   and   innovative   approaches,   councils   are 
reaching  out  to  their  school  community  and  asking  school   staff, 
parents   and   students,   and   others   in    their   expanded   neighborhood   to 
assist   them   in   identifying   priority   areas   for   attention.      These   needs 
assessments   are  helping  to  build  a  constituency  of  support  for  the 
work  and   the  programming   of  councils   that  often   translates   into 
opportunities   to   maximize   the   power   of   school   improvement   grants. 


In   the   Spring  of   1988,   legislation  went  into  effect  that  required   that 
reports   on   needs   assessments   and   school   plans   accompany   all 
requests    for   expenditures    from    school    improvement    fund    grants. 
Needs    Assessment:       Process    and    Practices    has    been    developed 
to  provide  ideas  to  councils  on  ways  in  which  they  can  reach  out  to 
their   community   as   they   engage   in   the   information    gathering   and 
research  that  has  proven  so  vital  to  effective  councils.     It  provides  an 
overview   of  needs   assessment   and   describes   four   approaches   to 
gathering    information:       interviews,    telephone    surveys, 
questionnaires,    and    open    forums. 


We  hope  that  this  booklet  is  helpful  to  council   members  and  others 
in  schools  that  work  with  councils.     We  would  be  very  interested  in 
seeing   needs   assessment   tools   that  you   develop   and  in   learning   about 
strategies  that  were  successful  for  your  council.     By  sharing  this 
information   with   us,  you  will  help  us  to  provide  assistance  and  ideas 
to    others. 


If  you  would  like  to  send  your  materials  to  us,  or  would  like 
additional  copies  of  this   booklet,   kindly  contact  us  at: 

Susan    Freedman,    Director 
Office  of  Community  Education 
Massachusetts    Department    of    Education 
1385    Hancock    Street 
Quincy,   MA   02169 
(617)     770-7502 


BACKGROUND 
SELECTED  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 
ABOUT  COUNCILS'  RESPONSIBILITY 


Q .      What  is  the  intent  of  the  legislative  requirement  to  assess 
needs? 

A.       The  intent  of  the  legislation  is  to  strengthen  the  ability  of 
councils  to  use  their  funds  to  address  the  unique  needs  of 
their  schools.  Councils  that  develop  a  clear  sense  of  these 
needs,  through  communication  with  the  school  community, 
are  able  to  generate  citizen  support  and  facilitate  school 
improvement. 

Q .      What  are  the  basic  elements  of  a  school's  needs  assessment? 

A .      Needs  assessment  is  a  process  which  helps  schools  to  confirm 
"where  they  are"  and  to  identify  "where  they  want  to  be." 
The  assessment  process  may  include: 

•  staff,  parent,  student,  and  community  surveys, 
questionnaires,  and  interviews. 

•  informal  and  formal  meetings  with  school 
constituencies. 

•  school-community  forums. 

•  reviews  of  test  data,  curriculum  assessment  data, 
demographic  data,  SAT  scores,  attendance  and 
discipline  data,  and  other  school  records. 

•  inventorying  resources,  such  as  social  service 
agencies,  businesses,  museums,  and  others  in  the 
community. 

Q .      Is  there  a  specific  format  for  the  assessment  of  school  needs? 

A.       There  is  no  required  process  or  specific  tool  to  be  used  in  the 
needs  assessment  process.  The  options  presented  in  this 
booklet  are  accompanied  by  guidelines  and  samples  in  order 
to  illustrate  a  variety  of  approaches  to  needs  assessment.  Each 
school  is  free  to  select  the  options  which  best  respond  to  its 
unique  circumstances. 
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Q.       Should  school  improvement  councils  do  a  needs  assessment 
every  year? 

A.       Councils  are  required  to  undertake  annual  needs  assessments 
but  do  not  have  to  "begin  again"  each  year.  A  comprehensive 
needs  assessment  done  one  year  may  serve  as  a  base  line  of 
information  for  the  next  year.  Newly  elected  councils  may 
wish  to  evaluate  the  impact  of  the  previous  year's  activities 
through  the  needs  assessment  process.  Councils  may  also 
seek  to  verify  that  the  needs  previously  identified  continue 
to  be  priority  issues  and  to  identify  other  needs  that  may 
have  emerged  over  the  year. 

Q .      If  the  school  has  conducted  its  own  needs  assessment,  may 
the  council  use  this  information? 

A.       The  goal  of  this  legislation  is  to  encourage  and  promote 
coordinated  assessment  and  planning  activities  within  the 
school.  The  use  of  data  from  other  relevant  needs  assessment 
activities  conducted  by  the  school  prevents  replication  and 
provides  councils  with  an  opportunity  to  verify  and  endorse 
the  findings  of  others. 


PART  ONE 


UNDERSTANDING   THE   NEEDS  ASSESSMENT   PROCESS 


Part  One  introduces  readers  to  the  concept  of  needs  assessment  and 
identifies  issues  to  consider  in  the  selection  of  methods. 


Section     1 What  is  a  Need? 

Section    2 What  is  a  Needs  Assessment? 

Section    3 Ways  to  Use  Needs  Assessment 

Section   4 Sources  of  Information  for  Needs  Assessment 

Section  5 Issues  to  Consider  in  the  Selection  of  Methods 


PART  ONE 


1-WHAT  IS  A  NEED? 


A  need  is  a  discrepancy  between  the  present 
condition  and  a  desired  future  state. 


Sounds  easy  to  recognize!  But  reasonable  people  can  disagree  on  "what  is"  and  "what 
ought  to  be"  in  a  school.  School  improvement  councils  are  finding  that  their  task,  as  the; 
engage  in  needs  assessment,  is  to  identify  and  describe  needs  at  their  school  that  are 
commonly  agreed  upon  by  teachers,  parents,  school  administrators,  students,  and 
community  members. 

2-WHAT  IS  NEEDS  ASSESSMENT? 


Needs  assessment  is  the  process  of  under- 
standing the  present  situation  and  the  ways  in 
which  people  would  like  it  changed. 


Needs  assessments  help  to  take  the  "guesswork"  out  of  decision  making  for  school 
improvement  councils.  They  are  providing  councils  with  valid  information  which  enab 
them  to  address  their  communities'  goals  for  their  schools  and  aspirations  for  their 
children. 

Council  members  also  are  finding  that  the  needs  assessment  process: 

"Helps  us  keep  our  finger  on  the  pulse  of  the  school. " 
"Allows  us  to  test  our  assumptions  about  the  school.'' 
"Involves  citizens  and  community  organizations  in  the 
process  of  planning  and  providing  educational 
programs." 

"Helps  us  to  maximize  our  use  of  human  and  community 
resources  for  school  improvement." 
"Enriches  our  curriculum." 

"Increases  the  public's  awareness  of  and  support  for  the 
school." 

"Improves  teachers'  morale" 
"Increases  "in-house"  support  for  improvement 
activities." 


NEEDS  ASSESSMENT  PROVIDES 


RELEVANT 
INFORMATION 


AT  A  KEY— 
TIME 


TO  FACILITATE 
INFORMED  DECISIONS 


3- WAYS  TO  USE  NEEDS  ASSESSMENT 

School  improvement  councils  have  used  needs  assessment  for  several  different  purposes: 

•  TO  IDENTIFY  NEEDS 

i 

Councils  have  asked  members  of  the  school  community  to  identify 
ways  in  which  they  believe  that  the  school  could  be  improved. 


What  are  the  top  three  needs  that  you  think 

are  not  being  met  in  our  school  at  the  present 

time? 

1. 

2. 

3. 


•  TO  VERIFY  A  NEED 

Some  needs  assessment  are  designed  to  confirm  the  council's  own  assessment  of  the 
school  needs. 


Do  you  feel  the  issues  listed  below  should  continue 
to  be  priorities  for  this  council  to  address? 

Yes  No 

Drug  Prevention  Program  

Science  Specialist  Gr.  1-6  

Literacy  Center  Big  Books  

Language  Development  Program  

Cultural  Enrichment  Activities  


•  TO  ENDORSE  A  NEED 

Councils  also  have  found  that  it  is  helpful  to  have  members  of  the  school  community 
evaluate  the  relative  merit  of  previously  identified  needs  of  the  school. 


•  TO  ENDORSE  A  NEED 

Councils  also  have  found  that  it  is  helpful  to  have  members  of  the  school  community 
evaluate  the  relative  merit  of  previously  identified  needs  of  the  school. 


The  following  items  have  been  identified  as  areas  in  which  we  should  spend 
our  SIC  grant.  Please  mark  with  an  "X"  the  areas  on  which  you  would 
like  to  see  the  monies  used.  Next  to  each  "yes"  item  that  you  marked,  rank 
order  its  importance,  using  #1  to  indicate  the  most  important  area. 


Item 

Drug  Prevention  Program 
Science  Specialist  Gr.  1-6 

Literacy  Center  Big  Books 
Language  Development  Program 
Cultural  Enrichment  Activities 


Yes      No 


Rank  Order 
"Yes"  Items 


4-SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION  FOR  NEEDS  ASSESSMENT 


School  improvement  councils  have  made  use  of  a  broad  range  of  sources  of  information  as 
they  have  assessed  their  schools'  needs.  These  sources  fall  into  two  categories 

Secondary  Sources  of  Information,  which  are  already  available  in  printed  form: 

•  school  records  on  attendance,  dropouts,  discipline 

•  school  records  on  pupil  information 

•  school  assessment  data 

•  census  and  other  demographic  data 

•  municipal,  regional  and  state  records  and  other  information 

•  listings  of  community  resources  such  as  organizations,  institutions, 
and  agencies 


These  secondary  sources  of  information  can  be  found  in  the  school  office,  in  local  public 

and  two  and  four  year  college  libraries,  in  files  at  the  local  newspaper,  etc.  These  kinds  of 

information  are  helpful  in  identifying  trends  within  the  school  and  the  community. 

comparing  the  school  to  other  schools,  and  assessing  areas  of  strength  and  weakness  in  the 

school. 

In  deciding  to  use  any  particular  secondary  source  of  data,  councils  will  want  to  consider: 

•  the  time  necessary  to  obtain  the  desired  information 

•  the  accuracy  and  collection  date  of  the  data 

•  the  relevance  of  the  data  to  the  councils'  area  of  concern 


Primary  Sources  of  Information,  which  do  not  presently  exist  and  can  be  gathered 
through  several  data  collection  methods: 

SOURCE  OF  INFORMATION  DATA  COLLECTION  METHOD 

INDIVIDUALS  •  Questionnaires  or  surveys 

•  In-person  interviews 

•  Telephone  interviews 

GROUPS  OF  PEOPLE  •  Group  interviews 

•  Open  forums  and  other  meetings 

•  Brainstorming  sessions 

School  improvement  councils  have  gathered  primary  data  from  the  many  groups  of 
people  who  have  an  interest  in  their  school  and  in  education: 

Teachers  and  other  school  staff 

School  administrators 

Parents 

Students 

Graduates  of  the  school 

Central  office  staff 

School  committee  members 

Community  representatives 

Specialists  in  school-related  areas,  such  as  librarians,  computer 

experts,  scientists,  etc. 
•    Representatives  of  the  employment  market,  higher  education, 

human  service  agencies,  cultural  institutions,  etc. 

5-ISSUES  TO  CONSIDER  IN  THE  SELECTION  OF  METHODS 

In  undertaking  a  needs  assessment,  councils  have  the  task  of  determining  from  which 
groups  of  people  they  should  collect  information  and  through  which  collection  method  or 
methods.  It  is  helpful  for  councils  first  to  identify  the  information  that  they  want  to  gather 
and  the  uses  to  which  it  will  be  put.  They  then  need  to  review  the  time,  "people-power," 
and  other  resources  that  they  have  available.  With  this  information,  and  an  understanding 
of  the  pros  and  cons  of  data  collection  methods,  councils  will  be  prepared  to  undertake 
their  needs  assessment. 

This  booklet  will  assist  councils  in  becoming  familiar  with  a  range  of  methods  for 
gathering  information  from  people  in  the  school  community.  The  following  chapters 
describe  methods  of  gathering  primary  sources  of  information,  outline  factors  to  consider 
in  selecting  each  method,  and  provide  supplementary  materials  such  as  sample  questions, 
guidelines,  and  "hints." 


PART  TWO 


QUESTIONS,    QUESTIONS,    QUESTIONS! 


Part  Two  introduces  readers  to  the  common  elements  in  all  information  gathering 
techniques  and  presents  sample  response  formats. 


Section  1 Common  Elements  in  All  Information  Gathering  Techniques 

Section  2 Sample  of  Response  Formats 


PART  TWO 


1— COMMON  ELEMENTS  IN  ALL  INFORMATION 
GATHERING  TECHNIQUES 

Open  Forums  and  Meetings 

Individual  Interviews 

Group  Interviews 

Telephone  Surveys 

Paper  and  Pencil  Questionnaires 

All  of  these  approaches  to  information  gathering  ask  questions.  The  kinds  of  questions 
that  are  asked,  and  the  forms  in  which  the  responses  are  requested,  will  determine  the 
kinds  of  information  that  councils  will  collect. 

Questions  can  be  designed  to  elicit  either  "closed-ended"  or  "open-ended"  responses. 
Closed-ended  responses  describes  formats  which  ask  people  to: 

•  Select  from  "Yes  or  No" 

•  Make  a  choice  from  multiple  answers  (multiple  choice) 

•  Rate  items  from  "high  to  low"  or  "agree  to  disagree" 

•  Rank  order  items,  indicating  the  highest  and  lowest  preferences 

Open-ended  responses  are  provided  to  questions  that  ask  for: 

•  A  phrase,  short  sentence,  or  several  sentences  in  reply 

•  A  listing  of  ideas,  programs,  dislikes,  etc. 

Some  questions  are  designed  to  yield  a  combination  of  open  and  closed  ended  responses. 
These  questions  may: 

•  Ask  for  a  list  of  ideas  and  then  ask  to  have  these  ideas  rank  ordered 

•  Provide  a  list  that  is  to  be  ranked  and  then  ask  for  reasons  for  the  ranking 


2-SAMPLE  OF  RESPONSE  FORMATS 


CLOSED  ENDED  RESPONSES 
YES-NO    RESPONSE 


MULTIPLE   CHOICE   RESPONSES 


Would  you  support 
allocating  some  of  the 
School  Improvement  Funds 
to  a  substance  abuse 
program? 


Yes 


No 


Response  tells  whether  or 
not  the  respondent  will  or 
will  not  support     a 
substance   abuse  program. 

Of  the  following  items,  which 
one  do  you  think  should  be 
funded? 


RANK    ORDER    RESPONSE 


Substance  abuse  program 

Incentive  program  for  student 

attendance 

Materials  for  literacy  center 

Enrichment  kits  for  science 

Response   tells    whether 
the  respondent  would  favor 
funding  the  substance  abuse 
program  over  other  needs  of 
the   school. 

Rank  the  following  items 
in  order  of  your  interest 
in  having  them  funded  by  the 
SIC  with  #1  indicating  your 
top  preference. 

Substance  abuse  program 

Incenuve  program  for  student 

attendance 

Materials  for  literacy  center 

Enrichment  kits  for  science 

Response   indicates  the 
item  that  is  supported  most 
highly  and  the  relative 
preference  of  the  other 
items. 
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PART  THREE 


1-INTRODUCTION  TO  INTERVIEWS 

Councils  use  individual  and  group  interviews  to  obtain  information  from  members  of  the 
school  community  in  a  cost-effective  manner.  Interviews  generally  provide  a  strong 
return  on  the  investment  of  time  and  money  that  is  put  into  the  process  because  they 
involve  relatively  small  numbers  of  people  and  provide  for  interaction  on  a  one-to-one 
basis. 


2-FORMAL  AND  INFORMAL  INTERVIEWS 

Formal  interviews  are  sessions,  with  individuals  or  groups,  that  are  scheduled  in 
advance  with  the  participating  individuals.  These  interviews  generally  are  "structured"  in 
that  they  follow  a  prepared  set  of  questions  that  have  been  prepared  by  the  council. 

Councils  decide  in  advance  whom  it  would  be  most  helpful  to  include  in  these  intervie 
Some  councils  have  used  a  key  informant  approach,  which  enables  them  to  obtain  indepth 
information  from  key  individuals,  such  as  department  heads,  parent  organization  leaders, 
student  leaders,  and  school  administrators,  who  can  provide  first-hand  information  on 
school  issues  and  problems.  Councils  also  have  interviewed  samplings  of  individuals  from 
the  school  community,  such  as  two  parents  from  each  grade  level,  one  teacher  from  each 
department,  etc. 

In  choosing  key  informants  and  others  for  interviews,  councils  may  want  to  consider  the 
following  factors: 

•  Who  has  been  involved  with  issues  at  the  school? 

•  Who  is  affected  by  issues  at  the  school? 

•  What  kinds  of  information  are  we  trying  to  gather? 

•  Who  will  be  involved  in  helping  us  address  the  problems 

we  identify? 

•  Whose  support  will  we  need  to  respond  to  the  problems  we 

identify  and  the  solutions  we  hope  to  implement? 

Informal  interviews  are  casual  encounters  in  which  teachers,  the  principal,  parents, 
students,  and  community  representatives  on  the  council  may  take  the  opportunity 
presented  by  a  school  or  community  event  to  ask  people  involved  with  the  school  about 
their  feelings  on  the  school.  These  interviews  may  involve  a  short  series  of  questions  or  a 
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request  for  feedback  on  a  particular  program  of  the  school.  Councils  have  found  that  the 
following  settings  provide  good  times  to  conduct  "informal  interviews:" 

For  parents'  views: 

•  sports  events 

•  school  plays  and  other  performances 

•  school  fairs  and  bazaars 

•  school  "open  houses"  and  conferences 

•  waiting  to  pick  up  children  at  the  end  of  the  day 

•  PTO  meetings 

•  in  front  of  the  local  supermarket 

For  teachers'  views: 

•  teachers'  meetings 

•  teachers'  lounge  during  lunch  or  before  school 

•  during  lunch  or  playground  duty 

For  students'  views: 

•  in  homeroom 

•  at  sports  and  other  events 

•  in  the  schoolyard  before  and  after  school 

•  during  lunch 

•  during  club  and  student  government  meetings 

•  at  the  local  pizza  or  ice  cream  shop 

For  community  views: 

•  outside  of  the  local  market 

•  at  the  community  center  or  the  social  services  agency 

•  at  other  places  where  numbers  of  community  people  are 
likely  to  be  found 


3-INDIVIDUAL  AND  GROUP  INTERVIEWS 

Councils  hold  formal  and  informal  interviews  with  individuals  and  with  groups  of 
individuals.  Individual  interviews  often  involve  asking  questions  that  request  open  ended 
responses,  enabling  interviewees  to  provide  answers  of  whatever  length  they  feel  is 
necessary.  These  interviews  may  begin  with  a  list  of  four  or  five  questions  that  serve  as  an 
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introduction  and  guide  to  the  discussion  and  then  proceed  in  the  directions  that  are  of 
interest  or  relevance  to  the  participants. 

Group  interviews  provide  several  individuals,  ranging  often  from  5  to  15,  an  opportunity 
to  explore  a  range  of  issues,  brainstorm  ideas,  and  discuss  specific  proposals.  These 
groups  can  include  people  who  have  an  affinity,  such  as  teachers  or  parents  of  the  fifth 
grade,  or  can  include  individuals  who  represent  different  populations  within  the  school 
community.  These  interviews  may  be  scheduled  as  "free-standing"  events  or  may  occur 
within  another  scheduled  activity,  such  as  a  pto,  student  government,  or  faculty  meeting. 

Group  interviews  require  few  logistics  to  organize  and  can  be  implemented  with  a  short 
lead  time.  Ideas  generated  at  the  meeting  can  form  the  basis  for  further  discussion  at 
council  meetings  and  can  be  incorporated  into  questionnaires,  individual  interviews,  and 
other  information  gathering  vehicles. 

Group  interviews  also  provide  the  opportunity  to: 

•  explore  issues  in  a  small,  interactive  group 

•  verify  information  gathered  through  other  techniques 

•  identify  additional  issues 

•  bring  new  perspectives  to  educational  issues 

•  identify  resources  which  can  be  used  to  address  issues 

4-SUGGESTIONS  FOR  SUCCESSFUL  INTERVIEWS 

Interviewing  is  more  successful  as  an  information  gathering  tool  when  the  interviewer 

•  Is  trained  in  the  interview  technique  to  be  used 

•  Plans  adequately  for  the  interview 

•  Uses  an  interview  guide  to  "steer"  the  interview  process 

•  Maintains  a  friendly,  positive,  and  supportive  tone 

•  Is  fluent  in  the  native  language  of  the  interviewee 

•  Is  familiar  with  the  culture  and  heritage  of  the 
interviewee 

•  Discusses  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  with  interviewees 

•  Listens  actively 

•  Feels  comfortable  with  silences 

•  Documents  the  ideas  and  opinions  expressed  in  the 
interview 

Additional  suggestions  can  be  found  on  the  following  page,  Hints  for  Interviewers. 
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5-HINTS  FOR  INTERVIEWERS 

1 .  Use  an  interview  guide  that  includes  questions  to  be  asked  and 
the  amount  of  time  to  be  spent  on  each  question. 

2.  Pay  special  attention  to  the  beginning  and  ending  of  the  interview. 
In  The  Beginning: 

•  Introduce  yourself  (and,  if  a  group,  members  of  the  group  to  each 
other). 

•  Work  to  establish  a  rapport  with  the  interviewee(s). 

•  Describe  the  course  that  you  expect  the  interview  to  take. 

•  Indicate  the  length  of  time  of  the  interview. 

•  Address  any  questions  the  interviewee(s)  may  have. 

At  The  End: 

•  Leave  time  for  interviewees  to  add  additional  bits  of  information. 

•  Offer  a  summary  statement  and  ask  for  responses. 

•  Ask  if  there  are  any  areas  that  individuals  would  like  covered  that 
have  not  been  mentioned. 

•  Ask  for  general  opinions. 

•  Provide  opportunities  for  other  suggestions  regarding  the  school 
to  be  offered. 

3.  Send  a  thank  you  note  to  the  participants  following  the  meeting. 

4.  Send  a  summary  of  all  of  the  interviews  to  the  participants  if  possible. 

5.  Consider  the  following  arrangements  for  group  meetings  : 

•  Seat  individuals  around  a  rectangular  table. 

•  Provide  name  tags,  paper  and  pencils,  and  chart  paper. 

•  Provide  a  translator  if  necessary. 

•  Provide  child  care,  if  necessary. 

•  Offer  water  or  light  refreshments. 
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6-ADVANTAGES  AND  DISADVANTAGES  OF    INTERVIEWS 
ADVANTAGES  DISADVANTAGES 


•  Allow  for  direct,  personal 
contact     with     representatives 
of    key    school    constituencies 

•  Provide  the  interviewer  the 
flexibility  of  asking  follow-up 
questions 

•  Yield    information    for    which 
councils    may    not    have    thought 
to  ask 

•  Have   a  high   rate  of  return   as 
requests    for    interviews    are 
generally      honored 

•  Do  not  require  reading  or 
writing  skills  on  the  part  of 
interviewee 

•  Can    involve    individuals    who 
are   unlikely    to    respond    to 
other    forms    of    information 
gathering,    such     as 
questionnaires 

•  Can   be  held   in   school-based   or 
non-school     settings 

•  Can    elicit    detailed    informa- 
tion   on    attitudes    and 
opinions 


•  Requires    training    of 
interviewers 


•  May    be    intimidating    to 
some     individuals 


•    May   be   difficult   to   schedule 
interviews 


•    May    be   time   consuming    for 
interviewers 


•   Cannot   be   responded   to 
anonymously 


•    May    be   difficult    to   involve 
interviewees    who    are     repre- 
sentative   of   the    school 
population 


•  May  be  used  by   some   indivi- 
duals   as    "gripe    session" 

•  Interviewers'    bias    may 
influence     the    outcome 

•  Some    individuals    may    attempt 
to    dominate    group    sessions 

and    may    intimidate    other 
participants 

•  Some    individuals   may    feel   the 
need    to    provide    "pleasing"    or 
"correct"     answers 
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PART  FOUR 


TELEPHONE   SURVEYS 

Part  Four  introduces  the  reader  to  the  telephone  survey  method  of  needs  assessment  and 
considers  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  this  method. 


Section  1 Introduction  to  Telephone  Surveys 

Section  2 Forms  of  Telephone  Surveys 

Section  3 Suggestions  for  Successful  Telephone  Surveys 

Section  4 Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Telephone  Surveys 

Section  5 Sample  Telephone  Survey  Guide  for  Callers 
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PART  FOUR 


MNTRODUCTION  TO  TELEPHONE  SURVEYS 


Telephone  surveys  enable  councils  to  contact  selected  individuals  from  within  the  school 
community  or  to  canvass  the  entire  school  community.  These  surveys  are  enjoying 
increased  popularity  recently  as  they  are  inexpensive  to  administer,  have  a  high  rate  of 
return,  and  provide  an  opportunity  to  reach  out  personally  to  the  school  community. 


2-FORMS  OF  TELEPHONE  SURVEYS 

Telephone  surveys  combine  some  of  the  techniques  of  interviews  and  of  questionnaires. 
These  surveys  generally  follow  one  of  the  following  formats: 

•  School  community  members  are  called  by  a  trained  volunteer 
who  asks  a  series  of  open-ended  questions  about  the  school. 
The  phone  call  generally  includes  four  or  five  questions  and  is 
scheduled  to  last  no  more  than  five  minutes. 

•  School  community  members  are  called  by  a  trained  volunteer  and 
asked  to  select  answers  that  best  reflect  their  opinions  on  a  range  of 
school-related  issues.  These  closed-ended  questions  may  ask  for  "Yes-No," 
multiple  choice,  or  agree  disagree  type  answers  and  generally  require  no 
more  than  five  or  ten  minutes  to  complete. 

•  Some  telephone  surveys,  whether  they  ask  for  open  or  closed 
ended  responses,  send  a  list  of  the  questions  that  will  be 
asked  in  advance  so  that  telephone  respondents  have  the 
opportunity  to  think  about  the  questions.  These  questions 
may  be  contained  in  a  school  newspaper,  a  letter  home  to 
parents,  a  letter  informing  selected  individuals  that  they  will  be 
receiving  a  phone  call,  or  another  strategy  that  the  council 
develops. 
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3-SUGGESTIONS  FOR  SUCCESSFUL  TELEPHONE  SURVEYS 


•  Require  training  for  all  callers. 

•  Include  role  plays  in  the  training  to  enable  callers  to  practice  their 
response. 

•  Develop  a  script  for  the  callers  that  includes: 

-an  introduction  with  information  about  the  survey  and  the 

school 
-an  opportunity  for  the  respondents  to  respond  to  questions 

about  their  children's  grade  level  and  experience  in  this  school 

(if  they  have  children  in  the  school) 
-the  questions  to  be  asked 
-an  opportunity  for  respondents  to  ask  questions 
-an  indication  of  how  the  answers  given  will  be  used 
-a  statement  of  appreciation  for  the  time  respondents  have 

taken 

•  Interview  guides  for  callers  should  provide  the  names  and  phone 
numbers  of  principals  and  other  key  officials  to  whom  individuals  with 
problems  or  questions  can  be  referred. 

•  Interview  guides  also  can  include  answers  to  difficult  questions 
that  may  arise  in  the  course  of  the  telephone  survey. 

•  Provide  answer  sheets  for  callers  that  enable  them  to  easily  record 
responses  to  the  questions  they  ask. 


•  Provide  callers  with  accurate  and  complete  phone  numbers. 

•  Develop  guidelines  for  callers  on  the  number  of  times  to  attempt  to 
reach  a  home  with  no  answer  or  a  busy  signal. 

•  Provide  callers  with  a  phone  number  ("hot  line")  that  can  be  called  with 
problem  or  questions. 

•  Provide  timelines  for  callers  so  that  they  know  how  many  calls  are  to  be 
made  by  specified  times. 
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Convene  all  callers  after  the  telephone  survey  project  is  complete  to  thank 
them  for  their  efforts  and  to  learn  from  their  experiences  for  future 
telephone  surveys. 


4-ADVANTAGES  AND  DISADVANTAGES  OF  TELEPHONE  SURVEYS 


ADVANTAGES 

•  Enable  council   to  obtain 
information     quickly 

•  Can   cover  a   large   number  of 
individuals   in   a   few   days 

•  Can   be  done   in   the  evenings 


•    Effective    in    reaching    individuals 

with   whom   it  may   be  difficult 

to    make    an    in-person    appointment 


•    Less    threatening    than    in-person 


•  Provide   an   opportunity    to   make   a 
personal    contact    from    someone 
representing     the     school 

•  Can    elicit   detailed    information    on 
attitudes    regarding    the    school 


•    Do   not    require    reading   or   writing 
skills   on   the   part   of  the    responders 


DISADVANTAGES 

•  May    produce    antagonism    if   they 
are    considered    "nuisance"    calls 

•  Require    training    of   the 
volunteer     callers 

•  May    be    frustrating    for   callers    if 
they    receive    many    negative 
responses 

•  May    require    great    sensitivity    in 
interpreting     open     ended     answers 
or   additional    comments    of   the 
respondent 

•  Place   the  caller  at  the   mercy   of 
the    home    situation    (mealtime, 
family    demands,    etc.) 

•  May  require  callers  who  are 
fluent  in  the  languages  of  the 
respondents 

•  Do   not    reach    individuals   who   do 
not  have  telephones  or  who  have 
unlisted     numbers 
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5  SAMPLE  TELEPHONE  SURVEY  GUIDE  FOR  CALLERS 


YOUR     NAME: 


DATE: 


RESPONDENT'S     NAME: 
ADDRESS: 


PHONE: 


TELEPHONE  CONTACT: 


•Completed    interview 
•No  Answer 
•Busy    Signal 
•Out  of  Town 
•Not    interested 
•Wrong    phone 


Attempts: 
Attempts 


in    participating 
number/no    phone 


•Other    (describe)_. 


Telephone      Interview 

Hello.     My  name  is 


/  am  calling  on  behalf  of  the 


School 


Improvement  Council.     As  you  may  know,  the  council  has  received  a  grant  of 

$ that  it  can  spend  to  improve  our  school.     We  are  calling  parents  and 

teachers  to  get  their  ideas  about  the  school  and  about  ways  in  which  we  could 
best  use  our  grant. 

Can  you  spare  a  few  minutes  to  answer  a  few  questions  about  the 


school  and  your  child's  experience  (your  experience  as  a  teacher)  there? 


Do  not  proceed  with   the  interview  unless 
respondents   express   a   willingness    to 
continue.      If  they  would  rather  talk  with 
you  at  another  time,   make  an  appoint- 
ment to  call  them  back. 
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PART  FIVE 


1-INTRODUCTION  TO  QUESTIONNAIRES 

Questionnaires  are  "paper  and  pencil"  methods  for  gathering  information  from  a  large 
number  of  people.  Through  questionnaires,  all  or  a  sampling  of  the  teachers,  students, 
and  parents  of  a  school  -  and  selected  other  individuals  -  can  be  surveyed  about  their 
feelings  about  the  school  and  their  aspirations  for  its  future. 

Questionnaires  can  vary  greatly  in  their  length  and  format,  depending  on  the  needs  of  the 
council.  Councils  that  are  launching  a  multi-year  plan  for  the  school  may  want  to  use  a 
more  detailed  questionnaire  than  would  a  council  that  is  in  the  middle  of  a  two  year  plan 
and  wants  to  identify  any  new  needs  that  may  have  arisen. 


2-DEVELOPING  A  QUESTIONNAIRE 

Questionnaires  generally  have  several  parts: 

•  COVER  LETTER 

The   cover   letter   states   the   purpose   of  the   questionnaire 
and  uses  to  which  it  will  be  put.     This  letter  also  sresses 
the   importance   of   the   recipient's   participation    in    the 
questionnaire    and    indicates    to    where    the    completed   ques- 
tionnaire  should   be    sent. 

•DIRECTIONS 

Directions    on   completing    the    questionnaire    are    provided 
and   may   include   a   sample   question   and   answer. 

•QUESTIONS 

Some  questionnaires  follow  a   single  format,   such  as  all 
multiple  choice  questions.     Others  have  groupings  of 
questions,   which   may   change   in   their  format   from   group 
to  group.     The  questions  within  a  group  usually  follow  the 
same  format  so  as  not  to  confuse  the  reader. 
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3-QUESTIONNAIRE  CONSTRUCTION 

The  major  challenge  of  questionnaires  is  the  selection  and  wording  of  the 
questions  and   the  design   for  the  responses.     The   following   steps,   and   the 
questions   that   they   raise,   may   be   helpful   to   councils   that   are  developing 
questionnaires. 


STEP  1 


Select    the  kinds  of  information   that  are  required   to  Identify, 
Verify,    or    Endorse    school   needs. 

For     consideration: 

•  What  questions   about  the   school   do  we  want  answered? 

•  Are   we   seeking   opinions   or   recommendations? 

•  Do  we  want  to  educate  about  the  school  as  we  ask  these 

questions? 

STEP  2 

Select   forms   of  questions   and  responses   that  will   be  appro- 
priate for  the  people  who  will  be  asked  to  respond  to  the 
questionnaire. 

For     consideration: 

•  From   whom   do   we   want   information? 

•  parents  •     administrators 

•  teachers/staff  •    community    representatives 

•  students  •    others 

•  How  long  can   we  expect  them  to  take   on   the  questionnaire? 

2-5    minutes  5-10    minutes        more    than    10   minutes 

•  What  kinds   of  responses   will   best  meet  our  objectives? 

-closed   ended,   limited   choice   answers 
-open    ended,    narrative-type    answers 
-a    combination    approach 
STEP  3 

Write    a  first  draft  of  the  questionnaire. 

For     consideration: 

•  Do   the   questions   address   the   information   that  is   needed? 

•  Are   the   questions   presented   in   an    appropriate   order? 
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•  Do   the   questions   ask   about   matters   about   which   the   respondents 
have  adequate  information? 

•  Should   the   questions   be   clustered   into   several   topics? 

•  Is   the   language  clear   and   direct? 

•  Has   personal   bias   been   eliminated   from   the   questions? 

•  Do    multiple   choice   questions    present    meaningful    alternatives 
in  a  logical  and  unbiased  order? 

•  Is   the  questionnaire  as   brief  as   possible? 

STEP  4 

Pretest    the    questionnaire. 

For     consideration: 

•  Have   others,   who  represent   the   groups   that  will   be 

asked  to  respond  to  the  questionnaire,  reviewed  it 
and  offered  critiques  and  suggestions? 

•  Were   questions   interpreted   in   the   way   that   was 
intended? 

•  Is   the   language  clear,   unambiguous   and   free   of  jargon? 

STEP  5 

Edit   the  final  version. 

For     consideration: 

•  Are   questions   and   responses   formatted   in   a   way   that 
facilitates  using  the  form? 

•  Are  the  directions   simple,  clear,   and  easy   to  follow? 

•  Is  there   a  date  and  location  indicated  for  returning   the 
survey? 

•  If   demographic    information    (school    constituency,    male/ 
female,  age  of  children,  etc.)  is  requested,  is  there  adequate 
space  for  providing  it? 
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4-QUESTIONNAIRE  DISTRIBUTION  AND  COLLECTION 

Councils   depend   on    a    variety   of  approaches    for   disseminating    questionnaires: 

•  mailings   sent   to   parents 

•  envelopes    sent   home   with   children 

•  enclosures    in    school    newsletters 

•  distribution    at   school    events,    teachers'    conferences, 
faculty  meetings,  pto  meetings,  etc. 

•  homeroom    meetings 

•  inclusion   in   the   local   newspaper 

Councils  also  have  used  a  broad   spectrum  of  approaches  for  collecting 
questionnaires: 

•  enclosing    stamped,    addressed    envelopes    with    questionnaires 

•  incentives   (e.g.,   ice  cream  parties)  for  classrooms  that   have 
the  best  rate  of  return  for  the  questionnaires 

•  indicating  a  date  by  which  the  form  is  to  be  returned 

•  frequent   reminders    that    the    questionnaires    are    to    be 
returned 

•  collection    boxes   for  the  questionnaires   at   meetings,    school 
events,  and  local  stores 

•  phone   call   reminders   to   parents   and   teachers   to  return    their 
questionnaires 

5-SUGGESTIONS  FOR  SUCCESSFUL  QUESTIONNAIRES 

Councils  have  found  the  following  practices   to  be  successful: 

•  keep   the   questionnaire   as   short   as   possible 

•  make   the  questions   as   short  as   possible 

•  use  closed  ended  response  choices  for  most  of  the  questions 

•  adapt   a   questionnaire   that  has    successfully    been    used   before 
if  it  is  relevant  and  specific  enough 

•  have    the    questionnaire    accurately    translated    into    the 

languages  of  parents  of  children  at  the  school 

•  provide   opportunities   for  people   to  add   comments   or   to 
indicate  "other"  responses 

•  provide   opportunities   for  people   to   select   "don't  know"   as 
an  option 
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•  develop   a   method   for   scoring   and   evaluating   responses 
before  the  questionnaire  is  finalized 

•  publicize   the   questionnaire   in   advance   of  it   distribution 

•  provide   a   phone   number   on    the   questionnaire   for   people   who 
have  questions  or  would  like  assistance  with  the  question- 
naire 


6-ADVANTAGES  AND  DISADVANTAGES  OF  QUESTIONNAIRES 


ADVANTAGES 


DISADVANTAGES 


•    Provide    the    opportunity    to 
reach    a    large    number    of   partici- 
pants 


•    Can    be   difficult    and    expensive 
to    disseminate 


•    Provide    an    opportunity    to  reach 

people   not   able   or  willing   to  be 

interviewed    in    person    or    on  the 
telephone 


•   Historically   have   a  low   rate   of 
return 


•    Provide    respondents    time    to    con- 
sider   questions    and    to    consult 
with     others 


•    Can    require    both    reading    and 
writing     skills 


•    Require    no    training    to    administer 


•    Can    be   difficult   to   translate 
accurately 


•    Can    provide    anonymity    for    the 
responder 


•    Require    skill    to   develop    questions 
that    are    unambiguous    and    are 
interpreted    as    was    intended 
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part  Six 


OPEN  FORUMS  AND  MEETINGS 

Part  Six  introduces  the  reader  to  open  forums  and  meetings  and  reviews  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  their  use  as  a  needs  assessment  method. 


Section  1 Introduction  to  Open  Forums  and  Meetings 

Section  2 Announcing  an  Open  Forum  Meeting 

Section  3 Suggestions  for  Successful  Forums  and  Meeting 

Section  4 Hints  for  Forum  Moderators 

Section  5 Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Forums  and  Meetings 
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PART  SIX 


1-INTRODUCTION  TO  OPEN  FORUMS  AND  MEETINGS 

Open  forums  and  meetings  are  opportunities  for  members  of  the  school  community  to 
come  together  to  discuss  school  issues  and  identify  weaknesses  and  strengths  that  they 
would  like  to  have  addressed.  The  discussion  at  these  meetings  provides  information  that 
the  council  may  use  at  its  own  meetings,  in  other  information  gathering  settings,  and  as 
background  in  the  preparation  of  questionnaires  or  interviews. 

These  meetings  are  usually  held  solely  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  school  needs, 
although  they  can  be  part  of  an  all-school  meeting  that  brings  together  parents,  teachers, 
and  others  interested  in  the  school.  They  are  inexpensive  to  hold  and  can  be  convened 
with  a  few  weeks  notice. 


2-ANNOUNCING  AN  OPEN  FORUM  MEETING 

Forums  are  most  successful  when  they  have  a  good  turnout  of  representative  parents, 
teachers,  and  others  in  the  school  community.  In  order  to  ensure  this  participation  at  the 
meeting,  councils  have  used  the  following  stategies: 

•  Develop  numerous  approaches  to  announcing  the  meeting 

-notices  sent  home  with  children 

-school  newspaper 

-local  newspaper 

-cable  tv 

-announcements  at  other  school  activities  and  meetings 

•  Use  "incentives"  that  attract  parents: 

-feature  students  in  music,  dance,  or  other  performance 

that  precedes  the  meeting 

-provide  opportunities  to  meet  with  teachers  following 

the  meeting 

-serve  refreshments 

-display  student  art  work  and  other  materials 

-take  "attendance"  of  parents  who  attend 
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3-SUGGESTIONS  FOR  SUCCESSFUL  FORUMS  AND  MEETINGS 

•  Publicize  the  meeting  as  broadly  as  possible,  involving 
community  based  organizations,  churches,  newspapers,  and 
community  leaders  in  the  process 

•  Publicize  the  topics  that  will  be  discussed  at  the  meeting 

•  Hold  the  meeting  on  a  day  and  at  a  time  that  is  convenient 
for  members  of  the  school  community 

•  Arrange  for  day  care,  transportation,  translation,  and  other 
services  that  may  be  needed 

•  Serve  refreshments 

•  Have  council  members  ready  to  greet  attendees  as  they  enter 
the  meeting  room 

•  Provide  name  tags  for  meeting  attendees 

•  Attend  to  the  arrangements  of  the  room,  including  adequate 
seating,  microphones,  lighting,  etc. 

•  Allow  people  to  ask  questions  aloud  or  through  writing  them 
on  cards  that  are  read  to  the  group 

•  Designate  a  "recorder"  who  takes  notes  on  the  discussion 
at  the  meeting  and  prepares  a  written  summary  for  the 
council 

Suggestions  for  forum  moderators  can  be  found  on  the  next  page. 
"Hints  for  Forum  Moderators." 
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4-HINTS  FOR  FORUM  MODERATORS 


•  Prepare  an  introduction  that  explains  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  and  the  ways  in  which 
the  council  and  the  school  will  use  the  information  that  is  generated  during  the  meeting. 

•  Develop  and  explain  the  "rules"  of  the  meeting.  These  rules  could  include  items  such  as: 

-No  one  will  be  allowed  to  speak  a  second  time  until 
everyone  who  desires  has  spoken  a  first  time  on  an  issue 

-It  is  inappropriate  to  discuss  personalities  at  the  meeting 

-Speakers  will  please  move  to  the  microphone  so  that  every- 
one can  hear  their  comments 

-Individuals  may  select  to  write  their  comments  and  pass  them 
to  the  front  for  the  Moderator  to  read 

-Questions  will  be  addressed  to  the  Moderator,  unless  the 

-Moderator  allows  members  of  the  audience  to  engage  in 
public  discussion. 

•  Prepare  questions  to  ask  the  group  in  order  to  "guide"  or  redirect 
the  discussion  as  necessary. 

•  Ensure  that  the  "rules"  of  the  meeting  are  adhered  to  and  that 
everyone  has  an  equal  opportunity  to  participate,  with  no 
individual  or  individuals  dominating  the  meeting 

•  Maintain  order  during  the  meeting 

•  Thank  the  group  at  the  end  of  the  meeting  and  express  the 
council's  appreciation  for  their  participation 
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5-ADVANTAGES  AND  DISADVANTAGES  OF 
FORUMS  AND  MEETINGS 


ADVANTAGES 


DISADVANTAGES 


•  open   to   the   entire   school 
community 

•  an    opportunity    for    sharing    ideas 
with    the    school    community 

•  easy    and    inexpensive    to    implement 


•  can   be   used   to   verify   and   endorse 
needs     identified    through    other 
information     gathering     means 

•  can  be  used  to  discuss  and 
prioritize     previously     identified 
needs 


•  attendees    may    not    be    representative 
of    the    school    community 

•  can    be    unduly    influenced    by 
articulate     spokcspcoplc 

•  can    be    uncomfortable    for    indi- 
viduals   who    are    hesitant    to    express 
themselves     in     public 

•  controversy    and    hostility    may 
surface    in    the    meeting 


•   can   be   difficult   to   attract   parents 
and    others    to    attend 


•   can   be   used   to   review   proposals 
for     funding 
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PART  SEVEN 


USING   YOUR   NEEDS  ASSESSMENT 

Part  Seven  introduces  the  reader  to  the  needs  assessment  report  and  its  relationship  to 
the  school  improvement  plan. 


Section  1... Introduction  to  Needs  Assessment  Reports  and  School  Improvement  Plans 

Section  2 Needs  Assessment  Report 

Section  3 School  Improvement  Plan 
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PART  SEVEN 


1-INTRODUCTION  TO  NEEDS  ASSESSMENT  REPORTS  AND 
SCHOOL  IMPROVEMENT  PLANS 


After  school  improvement  councils  have  identified  the  expenditures  they  would  like  to 
make  with  their  grant,  they  must  request  approval  from  the  school  committee  to  use  the 
funds.  In  compliance  with  Chapter  727,  councils'  requests  must  include  two  items: 

1.  A  Needs  Assessment  Report  which  summarizes  the 
proceeds  and  the  results  of  the  council's  needs 
assessment  activities. 

2.  A  School  Improvement  Plan  which  indicates  how  the 
expenditures  will  relate  to  the  identified  needs. 


2-NEEDS  ASSESSMENT  REPORT 

The  Needs  Assessment  Report  provides  a  background  for  the 
School  Improvement  Plan  and  can  include: 

1.  What  information  was  sought 

2.  How  the  data  was  collected 

3.  Who  contributed  to  the  data  base 

4.  What  needs  were  identified 

5.  What  priorities  have  been  selected 


3-SCHOOL  IMPROVEMENT  PLAN 

The  School  Improvement  Plan  describes  how  the  council  intends  to  use  its  grant  to 
address  the  needs  that  have  been  identified.  Councils  may  also  choose  to  include 
information  on  ways  it  will  address  their  schools'  needs  through  funds  other  than  the 
school  improvement  grant,  such  as  contributions  from  and  programs  with  other  school 
organizations,  the  business  community,  or  other  community  groups.  Councils  also  may 
want  to  indicate  ways  in  which  they  are  maximizing  the  use  of  their  grants  through 
matching  funds,  in-kind  donations,  and  other  accessing  of  community  resources. 
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HELP  FOR  SCHOOL  IMPROVEMENT  COUNCILS 


•  OTHER  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SCHOOL 
IMPROVEMENT  COUNCILS 

•  RESOURCE  NETWORK 

•  SPEAKERS  BUREAU 

•  REGIONAL  EDUCATION  CENTER 
CONTACT  PEOPLE 
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HELP   FOR   SCHOOL   IMPROVEMENT  COUNCILS 


The  Department  of  Education's  Office  of  Community  Education,  in 
collaboration  with  the  Regional  Education  Centers,  offers  a  variety  of 
services,  training  events,  and  publications  for  school  improvement  councils. 


Other  publications 


•School  Improvement  Councils:  Questions  and  Answers  #2 

(revised  October  1986),  addresses  some  of  the  concerns  raised  by  School 
Improvement  Councils  and  explains  the  requirements  of  the  legislation  establishing 
SIC's. 


•Developing  an  Effective  School  Improvement  Council  (revised 
November  1  986)  provides  Councils  with  helpful  hints  and  strategies  for  increasing 
their  effectiveness,  including  sample  needs  assessments,  survey  forms,  and  meeting 
checklists. 


•Secondary  School  Improvement  Councils:  Issues  and  Strategies 

(Summer  1987)  describes  programs  and  practices  that  have  enabled  secondary 
school  Councils  to  meet  the  diverse  needs  of  their  students,  stimulate  parent  and 
community  participation,  and  solicit  student  interest  in  the  decision  making  and 
projects  of  the  council. 


•Expanding  Horizons:  Profiles  of  School  Improvement  Councils 

(Winter  1988)  provides  brief  descriptions  of  the  practices  and  programs  of  125 
School  Improvement  Councils  across  Massachusetts.  This  booklet  is  in  two  parts. 
Part  One  provides  profiles  on  the  variety  of  programs,  services,  and  equipment 
purchases  that  Councils  have  funded.   Part  Two  describes  the  many  different  ways  in 
which  Councils  are  involving  school  and  community  constituencies  in  identifying 
school  needs  and  setting  spending  priorities. 
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School  Improvement  Councils:  Developing  School  Improvement 

Plans  presents  a  range  of  ideas  and  examples  on  the  "why"  and  "how-to"  of 

Howolnninn  hnilHinn  ha<;oH  imnrnupment 


developing  building  based  improvement 


These  publications  are  sent  to  all  principals,  superintendents  and  school  committee 
chairpersons.  Additional  copies  are  available  at  your  Regional  Center  or 
from  the  Department's  Office  of  Community  Education  in  Quincy. 


A  NEWSLETTER   FOR  SCHOOL  IMPROVEMENT  COUNCILS 

The  Office  of  Community  Education  also  publishes  CLEARINGHOUSE,  a 
statewide  newsletter  for  and  about  school  improvement  councils.   Published  three 
times  a  year,  this  newsletter  features  articles  on  creative  and  replicable  council 
operations  and  programs,  updates  information  on  school  improvement  council 
legislation,  and  provides  information  on  resources  and  events  for  council  members. 


RESOURCE    NETWORK 

The  Statewide  Resource  Network  is  composed  of  organizations  and  individuals 
experienced  in  working  with  councils.   These  specialists  are  available  to  consult  with 
individual  school  systems  or  councils  at  their  site  on  particular  areas  of  concern  or 
difficulty.  Call  your  Regional  Contact  Person  for  information  on  this  service  and  for 
referral  to  a  member  of  the  Network. 


SPEAKER'S  BUREAU 

A  Speakers  Bureau  has  been  established  to  provide  councils  with  experienced 
speakers  who  are  available  to  make  presentations  on  School  Improvement  Councils 
and  their  potential  for  education.  Call  your  Regional  Contact  Person  for  further 
information. 
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REGIONAL  LDUCATION  CENTER  CONTACT  PEOPLE 


Regional  Center  Contact  People  are  experienced  in  helping 
School  Improvement  Councils  succeed.  They  are  rich  resources  and 
skilled  referral  agents  for  Councils.  For  more  information  about 
Department  services,  call  or  write  the  Contact  Person  at  your 
Regional  Center  who  is  listed  below. 


Central  Massachusetts 
Regional  Education  Center 

Lee  McPhillips,  Chuck  Radio, 
or  Tim  Wilson 
Route  140,  Beaman  Street 
West  BoyJston,  MA  01583 
(508)  835-6266 

Greater  Boston  Regional 
Education  Center 

Ed  Glasser 
75  Acton  Street 
Arlington,  MA  02174 
(617)  641-4870 


Greater  Springfield  Regional 
Education  Center 

Jim  Wagner 
Macek  Drive 
Chicopee,  MA  01013 
(413)  594-8511 


Northeast  Regional 
Education  Center 

Kay  Green  or  Amy  Sosman 
790  Turnpike  Street 
North  Andover,  MA  01845 
(508)  727-0600 


Northwest  Regional 
Education  Center 

Micki  Seigel 

Berkshire  Plaza 

27  Main  Street 

North  Adams,  MA  01247 

(413)  664-7101 

Southeast  Regional 
Education  Center 

John  Geovanis 
Lakeville  State  Hospital 
P.O.  Box  29 

Middleboro,  MA  02346 
(508)  947-1231 


